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TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Gon 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 


For syruping 


Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. 
accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


IDEAL VINER 
FEEDER 


uith DISTRIBUTOR 


« The Feeder That Saves Peas Quality 


Decreases Breakage . . 
No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters are 
obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, essen- 
tial to best results. 


. Increases Capacity of Viner 


Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distributors are the 
only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. The sav- 
ings effected over the use of any other viner feeder, are so 
large that it is not unusual to hear pea packers say that the 
Ideal Viner Feeders more than save their cost each season. 


Viners, Viner Feeders, “Ensilage Distributors, and Chain Aa 
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A section of the bean picking operations at our Minneapolis plant with Ted Benson, 39 Years with N.K. & Co., in charge. 


BEAN SEED 


Experience counts. Sixty years in the seed business, with many employees devoting thirty 
and forty years to the Company’s success—this means stability. Northrup, King & Co. are 
pioneer bean seed producers ‘in the West with modern plants, up-to-date machinery and 
equipment at Twin Falls, St. Anthony, Boise and Nampa, Idaho. 
The quality of N. K. & Co.’s products reflects the pride, experi- 
ence and skill of the men who direct and do the work. You can 
plant our bean and other garden seeds with complete confidence. 


A Complete Line Of Garden Seeds 
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“Yes, sir, the men like those Continental can loud speakers very much. Everything comes out mess call.” 


Everything comes out all right for the 
packer who ties up with Continental. 
He not only gets quality cans... perfect 
cans, in fact... and cannery equipment 
that’s tops in speed and efficiency. He 
also gets service...no matter how 
tough the going...as we’ve proved 


over and over this past hectic year. 
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EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


what we are about to say, especially to those who 

will contend that this has no place in these col- 
umns. Red-blooded Americans, you have your sons 
and relatives in the service, and those who see the sons 
and relatives of others fighting at the fronts will take 
no offense at this, when they realize that we are appeal- 
ing for support of those fine boys, for shot and shell to 
keep them supplied in the face of the enemy. That’s 
the picture. How would anyone feel if he knew that 
his boy was caught in the front firing-line with an 
empty gun, out of ammunition, his supporting artillery 
unable to help him because it had shot all its shells and 
ammunition? On the word of Gen. Eisenhower they 
were stopped before Aachen—and on other fronts as 
well, and in all probability with our navy, too—because 
they had run out of shells; and that General has been 
repeatedly urging us to send him increased supplies. 
Why is this so? More bungling at Washington, the 
swivel chair General and the bathtub Admiral will ask? 
Not at all. The best war management brains in the 
world, after carefully studying every possible phase 
of the impending battles, thought they had enough of 
what we term in a general way armament to crush all 
our enemies by its weight alone. Experience in Italy 
began to make them think; —D-day in Normandy 
showed them more, and they came to know that in this 
mecianized war they would have to increase their 
pre) arations beyond anything ever before heard of in 
wa) But it was not until they reached and attempted 
to | each the Siegfried line, to enter Germany, and to 
con: ier Japan, with more than half of our 11 million 
sol »-rs actively engaged, that they got the whole pic- 
turr Just this week these Generals now show that the 
exp iditure of this armament is six times as large as 
it v s in the break through at San Lo in Normandy, 
and hey very properly warn that up to the very last 
mor nt before the defeat and surrender of our ene- 
mie. hey must have abundant supplies at hand. It has 
beer truly said that the side which first runs out of 
Sup}. ies will be the side that loses. 


F "what we are about off we’ll make no apology for 
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We’ve got to step up our production of this arma- 
ment NOW, and the cry has gone out for 100,000 men 
to man the plants which can produce it, and to man the 
ships that can forward it. That is not just talk. The 
emergency is here; right now in our midst. Can we 
answer it under our boasted democratic system? 

We made an appeal recently to release key-men into 
these industries for the few months that they will not 
be needed in actual canning of the foods which these 
men also need; and we have heard from that, but has 
there been any action? There is no question of age 
limits in this; it is just a rush on the part of every 
red-blooded American to produce the shot and shell 
that will win this war, and win it as early as possible, 
so as to save as many from being killed as every hour 
saved will mean. 

Is our industry thoroughly patriotic, or must we 
bend all thought and energy to profit making, and plans 
for further profits? If this work of getting the 100,000 
is not done, and done at once, the Government may 
have to commandeer these men, and in view of the 
drafting of our younger generation into the armed 
services, this would be the real democratic way; but 
what a holler that would raise! ; 

We like to think that our industry will take a full 
share with all other good Americans in coming to the 
relief in this desperate emergency. That means indi- 
vidual action, and every such move will help the cause. 

In telling about having to ship shells to the front by 
airplane, Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, of the Army 
Service Forces, said only this week: 

“Specifically we now need, as a matter of the utmost 


urgency, more artillery and mortar ammunition, more 


tanks, more heavy trucks and tires, more field and 
assault wire, more tentage and more radar equipment. 

“Every day is vital. Every hour of delay means 
hundreds of lives and millions of money. Every one 
in this country, every worker, must be made to under- 
stand that where a few divisions for brief periods con- 
sumed our munitions output, today we must maintain 
a raging battle along a thousand miles of front in 
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Europe and a steadily increasing battle in the Philip- 
pines. 

“A prodigious effort is being made by our Army. 
An equally prodigious effort must be made at home.” 
But if you just “think” it ought to be done, heaven help 
our poor boys who will be slaughtered out there! 


UNIFORMS—wUnless there are signs that the war 
in Europe will come to a victorious conclusion before 
next Spring, thereby appreciably slowing down Gov- 
ernment cotton textile purchases, there will be an ac- 
tual “famine” in barber and beauty shop service essen- 
tials, restaurant table napery, white sheeting and 
cotton work garments, according to Roy J. Friedman, 
Chicago, president of the Linen Supply Association of 
America. 

The “famine’”’ will also extend to garments worn in 
food packing plants, pharmaceutical laboratories and 
other industries supplying the armed forces, which 
must have immaculate garments for sanitary produc- 
tion, Mr. Friedman said. 


NCA BOARD TO MEET—That meeting of the Na- 
tional Canners Association in Washington next week 
ought to be very important. After all, such a meeting 
of the leaders of the industry should be able to do all 
that any Convention might like to do. In fact, here is 
where the work must be done, the convention being 
merely the occasion of approval on that work. These 
Committees will consider every important problem now 
confronting the industry, and because of their experi- 
ence and ability will solve them in the best possible 
manner. Therefore any further approval is merely 
perfunctory. It would be highly presumptive to criti- 


cize or attempt to change their determinations, for such 
determinations are arrived at by a large body, not by 
any clique, and generally that body includes members 
of all the leading Canners Associations. The meeting 
will cover three days—the first day devoted to the 
regular committees of the Association, in preparation 
for the second day, when the full membership, and the 
representatives of minor associations will take part, 
and the third day to any unfinished business. And if 
that were taken literally it could mean a continuous 
session over the months. Such business is ever un- 
finished. 


HIGH TIMES AT TRI-STATE—tThe Get-Together 
Committee, that aggregation of supply men of all kinds 
to the canning industry, who join hands to entertain 
their friends, the canners, promise a grand time at 
this year’s Convention Banquet in Atlantic City— 
Nov. 30th at the Claridge Hotel. 

They are going to have special talent, Chairman 
Robt. A. (“Bob”) Sindall—you know of the A. K. 
Robins Co., Baltimore, promises—including a humorist 
in the guise of a speaker at the Banquet. There will 
be nothing lacking to entertain you, nor to feed you 
well, we opine. With such a Chairman, and his fellow 
Committeemen, Guy Bollinger, Continental Can; Har- 
old O. Berryman, National Can; §S. Carl Cooling, 
Crown Can; Henry Doeller, Simpson & Doeller (labels 
for those cans!) ; and M. L. (Nat) Goodwin, American 
Can, representing all the rest of the cannery supply 
firms of the country, there could only result a grand 
time for all. You understand the Supply Men put on 
this treat through the assistance of this very repre- 
sentative committee—and they pay the check, too. 


President: 


CONTINENTAL ON THE AIR 


LABELS MANUFACTURERS 
ELECT NEVINS 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Label Manufacturers National Asso- 
ciation was held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, on November 16 and 17. 
The attendance was very satisfactory, 
and the program was ably presented by 
the speakers, all of whom were members 
of the Association. 

The report of the Special Committee 
on New Materials, Processes and Mar- 
kets was accompanied by an exhibit of 
foil labels. Oral presentations were 
made by the Committee; Messrs. Wal- 
ters, Fleming and Scheetz. These were 
followed by an open forum and general 
discussion. 

Four directors, namely, Henry Doeller, 
Jr., Edward J. Epsen, Daniel J. Kerwin 
and Joseph P. Thomas, were elected to 
serve for the three years ending Novem- 
ber 1947. Directors holding over are: 
Frank W. Barnard, ’45; William E. 
Craig, ’45; Ted Fleming, ’45; Theodore 
C. Nevins, ’45; Robert I. Bentley, Jr., 
H. W. Johnston, ’46; Henry F. 
Scheetz, Jr., 46; William L. Taylor, ’46. 

The following officers were elected: 


Theo. C. Nevins, Nevins- 
Church Press, Bloomfield, N. J. Vice- 
President: Ted Fleming, Fleming-Potter 
Co., Peoria, Illinois. Treasurer: Henry 
Doeller, Jr., Simpson & Doeller Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. Secretary: Charles R. 
Cosby, 1700 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

The dates for the Spring meeting were 
tentatively selected as May 10 and 11, 
1945, and for the next annual meeting, 
November 8 and 9, 1945. The meeting 
place was tentatively selected as the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. These 
arrangements are subject to change. 


AREA OF PRODUCTION 


L. Metcalf Walling, Administrator, has 
set a hearing on the “area of production” 
for fresh fruit and vegetables for 10:00 
A.M., Tuesday, December 12, at the Na- 
tional office of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Labor, 165 W. 
46th Street, New York City. Two sug- 
gested definitions are scheduled for con- 
sideration as a result of a Supreme Court 
decision last June. 
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Continental Can Company, Inc., will 
be on the air,. beginning January 6, as 
sponsor of “Report to the Nation,” Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System’s weekly 
dramatization of the news-behind-the- 
news, according to an announcement by 
R. R. Carlier, Continental’s manager of 
advertising and sales promotion. 


This will be the first time that Conti- 
nental has sponsored a network progr’ m, 
and in selecting “Report to the Nation,” 
the Company will have an approprate 
vehicle for its institutional message, “Ir. 
Carlier said. As background for this de- 
velopment he pointed out that the c m- 
pany has greatly expanded its operati ns 
during the past three years, having «n- 
tered the plastics, fibre, paper, and crv wn 
and cork fields on a major scale, as well 
as having acquired a number of new « 1n- 
making plants. 

Material for “Report to the Nation ’ is 
supplied by CBS correspondents -ta- 
tioned in all parts of the world. ‘he 
program is at present sustained. 
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INDIANA CANNERS ADVANCE ‘45 PLANS 


Large Attendance Approves Committee Plans—WFA Warns of need for Cooperation— 
Cravens Succeeds Scudder as President 


indiana was no exception to the con- 
dition that has prevailed at the different 
State meetings of canners already held 
this fall, for again the attendance was 
large and the difficulty in obtaining 
rooms a genuine problem. 

Carl Scudder, President of the Indiana 
Canners Association, got the meeting off 
to a prompt start immediately following 
the luncheon held at 12 noon at the Clay- 
poole Hotel, November 16, when he 
briefly but sincerely thanked the mem- 
bers for their cooperation of the past 
year, was joined in this respect by Secre- 
tary Dreyer, appointed committees and 
introduced G. Sherwin Haxton, Presi- 
dent of the National Canners Associa- 
tion. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF NCA 

Mr. Haxton has been extremely active 
at the fall conventions, having addressed 
the Pennsylvania Canners, the Wisconsin 
Canners, and then came down to talk to 
the Indiana Canners to explain the ad- 
vantages in National Canners Associa- 
tion membership. The Association, he 
said, is keeping the entire industry in- 
formed through its information service, 
of the various demands and requirements 
made upon the canners by the Federal 
Government. The consumer complaint 
service, too, has been active in combating 
unjust consumer claims. The laboratory 
is one of the best food laboratories in the 
country, and has been of immeasurable 
value to association members, as has the 
Home Economics Division in getting the 
value of canned foods before various 
home economic and consumer groups. 
The War Manpower Division has given 
much sound advice in working out man- 
power difficulties and the Statistical Divi- 
sion in compiling pack and other statis- 
tics necessary to better know the position 
of the industry. Mr. Haxton referred 
to the formation of the new Planning 
Comittee, a committee composed of 18 
of t!« best minds in the industry, repre- 
sent all sections and sizes of firms, 
fron the smallest to the largest, and 
whic is endeavoring to plan a course for 
succ «ful operation in 1945. To care for 
the  mense amount of work for this 
com: ‘tee, a special secretary has been 
appc ted in the person of Lee Taylor, 
form Secretary of the New York Can- 
ners voup. Mr. Haxton explained that 
ase all canner he finds these services 
to bh’ f exceptional value to the smaller 
Ps 

A WARNING 

M BRENNER, Chief of the Procure- 
men’ nd Price Support Branch of the 
Offic. of Distribution, WFA, who had 
also idressed the Wisconsin Canners, 
was ext introduced and further ex- 


Plain. | the duties of his department in 
the ; curement of food and distribution 
of su luses. He again emphasized that 
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he saw no trouble from surpluses in the 
1944 pack year, even in the event of an 
early end in the European war. But he 
forcibly stated that it is going to be the 
duty of the individual canners to take up 
the offerings of surplus stocks as offered 
by WFA and see that they are put back 
into proper lines of consumer distribu- 
tion, or they are going to have the Gov- 
ernment selling in competition with them. 
Mr. Brenner said that the Government 
must dispose of surplus stocks and unless 
the canners do their full part, the Gov- 
ernment wil] have but one course to fol- 
low, and that is to enter into competition 
with the industry in the sales of such 
surpluses. Certainly canners can best 
protect their own interests through closer 
cooperation when such offerings are 
made. 
SALES HAZARDS 

ARTHUR E. SOMERS, from the Manufac- 
turers and Merchants Indemnity Com- 
pany, related some recent court decisions 
affecting canned foods, and which de- 
serve prime postwar consideration. The 
law, he said, makes it easy for the con- 
sumer to sue a retailer who in turn will 
sue the manufacturer for reimbursement 
of cost. Of recent food products claims 
about 30% of them were conceived in 
fraud, about 55% were honest claims 
brought in error, and about 15% actually 
had some reasonable basis for the claim. 
A verdict of guilty means that the manu- 
facturer’s product will be indicted and 
the consequent loss of good will in the 
product will result. In view of the trend 
of the law, Mr. Somers said, it seems ad- 
visable for manufacturers to stand be- 
hind the product, and certainly the 
manufacturer who insures his product 
through the entire merchandising chain 
of manufacturer, broker, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, to the consumer, will have a dis- 
tinct advantage in post war merchan- 
dising. 

The Thursday afternoon session ended 
with an interesting talk by Dr. John J. 
Haramy on the subject “Which Way 
America,” a foreigner by birth and who 
had taken advantage of the opportunities 
afforded each American citizen to make 
his life what he pleases. Our heritage 
of “We the People” places the best days 
of America before us rather than behind 
us, he reminded. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
President Scudder called Friday morn- 
ing’s meeting to order promptly at 10 
o’clock and asked the Secretary to make 
his report. 
Secretary Dreyer reported the Asso- 


‘ciation membership the largest in its his- 


tory, having 114 canner members and 62 
associate members. He reported the As- 
sociation’s funds in good condition, and 
this report was sanctioned by the Audit- 
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ing Committee. The Association has a 
good quantity of tomato seed for sale, 
he said, and is expected to have addi- 
tional quantities for 1946 and 1947 
through expansions of acreage. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions were passed offering sym- 
pathy to the families of deceased mem- 
bers, of thanks to the associate members 
for the entertainment provided, and to 
Purdue crop specialists and scientific men 
for beneficial work for the industry. 

It was the feeling that OPA has dealt 
unfairly with Indiana canners in such 
matters as the late announcement of 
prices, and that a voice of protest was in 
order. In order to better plan for 1945 
a committee was appointed which ad- 
vanced the following group of Resolu- 
tions which were presented and unani- 
mously passed. 


FUTURE PLANS 

The members of the Indiana Canners’ 
Association, in convention in Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, on November 16, 1944, 
hereby express their views and desires 
as to certain governmental activities in 
connection with the 1945 pack of canned 
vegetables and vegetable juices. 

1. That the methods of determining 
ceiling prices for all products be deter- 
mined and officially promulgated so that 
each canner will be able to know the 
ceiling price on each can size, grade, 
variety, sieve and style of pack of each 
canned vegetable prior to the time when 
the raw product contracts are normally 
made with growers. 

2. That the ceiling prices applicable to 
all products be fair to each canner as to 
each can size, grade, variety, sieve and 
style of pack of each canned vegetable. 
That by fair prices is meant prices that 
will return cost and a reasonable profit 
in case of a normal yield for each canner 
and for each product. 

3. That ceiling prices for each canner 
be applied, so far as grade is concerned, 
in accordance with the method of grad- 
ing used by the canner prior to govern- 
mental price control. 

4. That prices for governmental pro- 
curement be gross ceiling prices less any 
subsidy paid to the canner by another 
agency of government, less such dis- 
counts as are ordinarily given by the 
canner to the trade, and plus the addi- 
tional costs of any special packaging, 
labeling, pro-coating, storage and insur- 
ance, or other services not ordinarily ex- 
tended to the trade. 

5. That all sales of standard canned 
food items for which OPA ceiling prices 
have been announced should be exempt 
from re-negotiation. 

6. That prices announced by WFA on 
raw products, which prices are the basis 
of computation of ceiling prices on 
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canned foods, should be high enough for 
each canner to permit him to acquire his 
required acreage without the necessity 
of paying more than he can recover in 
his sales. 

7. That any desired restrictions of pro- 
duction be made effective by container 
limitations or by subsidy limitations, and 
not by reductions of raw product prices 
or by any floor support program. 

8. If any subsidy is paid it should 
represent only increases in raw product 
prices and wages since 1942, and should 
be publicly designated as to purpose and 
amount. 

9. Governmental procurement agencies 
should announce their requirements be- 
fore time for contracting raw products, 
and some agency of the government 
should be firmly obligated for the pur- 
chase of all of these commitments at full 
procurement prices. 

10. If any floor support program be 
provided for the civilian portion of the 
pack, it should be at a price for each 
can size, grade, variety, sieve, and style 
of pack of each product of each canner 
which will represent for each item his 
civilian ceiling price, plus any subsidy, 
less brokerage, less his usual discounts, 
and less the profit write-up appearing in 
his ceiling. 

11. WFA should now announce the 
termination of all rationing of canned 
vegetables and announce that such ra- 
tioning will not be resumed prior to the 
1945 packing season, and only then in 
case of abnormally short packs. 

12. That the income tax structure be 
modified so as to make it possible for 
canners to retain a larger share of the 
profits of their good years to meet the 
drain of the bad years which are sure 
to come. 

COST STUDIES 

For the purpose of having a common 
basis for determining costs, and in order 
to be in position to present accurate costs 
to Washington officials, the following cost 
schedule was prepared by a special com- 
mittee, with the suggestion that each 
canner fit the method in to his determina- 
tions as nearly as possible. 

COST SCHEDULE 
Exhibit “A”—Items of Cost: 
Per dozen cans 
1 Raw Material 

Cans 

Boxes 

Labels 

Condiments 

Power, Heat, Light and Water 

Indirect Labor 

Labor: Packing 

Labeling and Shipping Expense 

Factory Overhead 

Factory Cost 
General Overhead 
Brokerage, Cash Discount and 
Swells 
Total Cost per Dozen 
EXPLANATION OF ITEMS OF COST 

1. The cost of raw material should in- 
clude all items of cost affecting raw 
products. Suggested accounts per dozen 
cans under the heading “Raw Material” 
are as follows: 
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Seed and Plant Loss 

Raw Material 

Trucking Raw Product to Plant 

Fertilizer 

Fieldmen’s Salaries and Expenses 

Crates and Hampers 

Total Cost of Raw Material per 
Dozen to Exhibit “A” 

2. The cost of cans including freight, 
labor of unloading, when not directly 
packing, and all miscellaneous labor, 
such as sorting, cleaning, straightening 
and transferring cans, is charged to this 
account. 

3. The cost of boxes, including freight, 
labor cost of making up boxes, and mis- 
cellaneous labor, such as unloading, han- 
dling, transferring and repairing, ‘is 
charged to this account. 

4. The cost of labels, including freight 
and express, handling and cost of im- 
priting labels, is charged to this account. 

5. The cost of condiments should in- 
clude all items of cost affecting this clas- 
sification. Additional accounts can be 
added if desired. Suggested accounts 
per dozen are as follows: 

Sugar 

Salt 

Total Cost per Dozen 

6. Power, Heat, Light and Water cost 
is charged to this account. 

7. Indirect Labor Costs:—Accounts 
under this classification per dozen are 
suggested as follows: 

Superintendents’ Salaries 

Watchmen’s Wages 

Clerical Salaries 

Pay Roll Taxes 

Compensation Insurance 

Total Cost per Dozen 

8. Direct labor packing should include 
all cost of receiving, packing and storing, 
ready for shipment, in the warehouse. 
Suggested accounts per dozen are as 
follows: 

Labor Receiving 

Labor Packing 

Labor Storing 

Total Cost per Dozen to Exhibit “A” 

9. Labeling and Shipping cost should 
include the cost of labeling, shipping and 
warehouse labor in connection with label- 
ing and shipping. 

10. Factory overhead can be divided 
into as many or as few accounts as may 
be deemed necessary for control. Sug- 
gested accounts per dozen are as follows: 

Insurance (except compensation) 

Taxes (except payroll) 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Postage 

Sanitary Expense 

Factory Traveling 

Automobile and Truck Expense 

Machine Rental 

Repairs and Maintenance 

Miscellaneous Expense 

Depreciation 

Total Cost per Dozen to 
Exhibit “A” 

11. General Overhead Expense, con- 
sisting of Administrative and Selling 
Expense, can be classified into accounts 
deemed necessary for control, but should 
include all items suggested by the fol- 
lowing determined per dozen: 
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Salaries 

Traveling Expenses 

Office Supplies and Expense 

Postage 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Legal Expense 

Taxes and Office Equipment 

Dues and Subscriptions 

Canned Goods Samples 

Advertising 

Miscellaneous Expense 

Auditing Expense 

Interest 

Uncollectible Accounts 
Total Cost per Dozen to 
Exhibit “A” 


12. Brokerage, Cash Discount and 
Swell Allowances are classified as fol- 
lows: 

Brokerage 

Cash Discount 

Swell Allowances 

Total Cost per Dozen to 
Exhibit “A” 


PRICES 

CARLOS CAMPBELL of the National Can- 
ners Association then explained Pricing 
Method No. 2, issued earlier in the week, 
and effective as of November 17, and 
applicable to such products not covered 
under Supplement 7 to FPR 1, such as 
Beets, Carrots, Tomato Products, ete. 
Summarizing the method, Mr. Campbell 
said that it consists primarily in subtract- 
ing 2% from your 1943 price established 
under MPR 306, less raw product cost 
for 1943, plus the addition of the 1944 
raw product cost at the support level. 
Any direct subsidy is then deducted. It 
was further explained that if the 1948 
price was a borrowed price, this formula 
is not applicable, and it will be necessary 
for the canner to apply to OPA for a 
price. The canner may, however, deter- 
mine his own price according to formula 
given in the order and submit such price 
to OPA for approval. If no reply is 
received within 30 days, such price will 
then become legal. 

Mr. Campbell said that it had been his 
observance at the various conventions 
visited, that canners want just two 
things for 1945 pricing, namely: Farly 
pricing of the product and a_ simple 
method of price determination. His re- 
marks were enthusiastically taken. 


THE ELECTION 

The following officers were elected: 
President, F. M. Cravens, Houvland 
Packing Company, Franklin; Vice-!'resi- 
dent, H. F. Rogers, Arthur Cann: ries, 
Montpelier; Secretary-Treasurer, 4. F. 
Dreyer, Indianapolis. 

The complete Directorate is a: fol- 
lows: Northern District—H. F. R: zers, 
Montpelier; S. P. Craig, Fowler; Max 
Naas, Portland. Central District— “. M. 
Cravens, Franklin; P. A. Schmit», In- 
dianapolis; J. H. Foulkes, Terre | aute. 
Southern District—J. L. Reece, S: elby- 
ville; Frank Everitt, Underwood; J. E. 
Standiford, Vincennes. Mr. Naas, Mr. 
Foulkes and Mr. Standiford ar. the 
newly elected Directors. 
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MINOR VEGETABLE PRICES 


As explained by Marvin Verhulst, Secretary of the Wisconsin Canners Association, 
in his letter to members of November 16th. 


Pricing Method No. 2 is contained in 
Amendment 15 to Supplement 7, FPR 1, 
issued by OPA November 13, effective 
November 17. The Wisconsin canned 
items covered by Pricing Method No, 2 
include: Pumpkin and squash, beets, lima 
beans, carrots, tomato juice and puree, 
mixed vegetables, mixed vegetable juices, 
red sour cherry juice and apple juice. 
The new regulation also covers sauer- 
kraut, both canned and bulk. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Inasmuch as the 
grower support price on these items was 
the same in 1944 as in 1943 and inas- 
much as the case yield per ton in 1943 
was probably less than in 1941 in every 
instance, you may compute your new ci- 
vilian ceiling price merely by subtracting 
2% from your 1948 civilian ceiling price, 
provided that your 1948 ceiling was not 
a borrowed price or one individually 
authorized by OPA. The 2% reduction 
is purportedly to bring the processors’ 
profit down from the 1941 level to the 
average of 1940 and 1941. 


It is not clear from the new regulation 
whether you may compute your new ceil- 
ing price in this way in case your 1943 
ceiling price was based on a 1942 ceiling 
price calculated by means of your 1941 
price-list differential rather than from a 
1941 base period sale. This pricing 
method in 1942 was prescribed by Sec- 
tion 1341.22(j) of MPR 152. Section 6 
(a) of Supp. 7 as amended refers defi- 
nitely to “items sold during the base per- 
iod and for which maximum prices were 
established for the 1943 pack under the 
formula provisions of MPR 306.” How- 
ever, it is our opinion that Section 6(a) 
should be construed to cover items for 
which 1943 ceiling prices were based on 
19? ceiling prices calculated from price- 
lis’ differentials, even though the items 
we + not actually sold during the base 
pe od. We believe the same thing holds 
tr: where the 1943 ceiling price of a 
Nc 10 item is based on a 1942 ceiling 
pr + calculated by the can size multipli- 
cai _n factor method prescribed by Sec- 
tio 1341.22(k) of MPR 152. 


_' your 1943 price for an item was 
eli borrowed or individually approved 
by PA, you have three possibilities to 
cooler: 


| <f you do have a 1944 ceiling price 
fo. _e same item in a different container 
Siz type, you can proceed under Sec- 
tio) 3(ce) of Supp. 7, or under Section 
10, _of Supp. 7 and Section 2.2 of FPR 
he most common situation here is 
tha ou have a 1944 ceiling price for 
the 2m in No. 2 tins but do not have, in 
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17 oz. glass. In this situation, under Sec-— 


tion 6(a), you take 85% of the No. 2 tin 
price and then add 15¢ per dozen. A 
price so calculated does not require OPA 
approval. 


2. If you can figure your direct costs 
(ingredients, packaging material, and 
direct labor) separately for the item to 
be priced and its “most closely compara- 
ble commodity,” you may proceed under 
Section 10(c) of Supp. 7 and Section 2.4 
of FPR 1. A price so calculated does 
require OPA approval, but if OPA does 
not disapprove or authorize a different 
price within 30 days after you have writ- 
ten asking for approval, the price you 
requested becomes your lawful ceiling 
price. 


3. If you can’t proceed, or choose not 
to proceed, under the foregoing, you may 
proceed under Section 10(d) or Supp. 7 
and Section 2.5 of FPR 1, and ask OPA 
for individual authorization of a 1944 
ceiling price. Here also you submit a 
proposed ceiling price and if OPA does 
not disapprove or authorize a different 
price within 30 days after you have 
written asking for approval, the price 
you requested becomes your lawful ceil- 
ing price. 


LIMA BEANS—If your 1943 ceiling price 
was neither borrowed nor individually 
approved, you should subtract the 2%, 
then subtract the 1943 raw product cost 
per dozen, and then add the 1944 raw 
product cost. If your 1943 price was 
either borrowed or individually approved, 
proceed as indicated for beets and car- 
rots. 


TOMATO JUICE—If your 1943 ceiling 
price was neither borrowed nor indi- 
vidually authorized, you should subtract 
the 2%, then subtract the 1943 raw prod- 
uct cost per dozen, then add the 1944 raw 
product cost, and then subtract the fin- 
ished product subsidy. If your 1943 price 
was borrowed or individually authorized, 
proceed as above. 


SAUERKRAUT —If your 1943 ceiling 
price was neither borrowed nor indi- 
vidually authorized, and your average 
cost of at least the first 75% of your 
cabbage both in 1943 and in 1944 is at 
least $22 per ton, you get your new ceil- 
ing price merely by subtracting the 2% 
from your 19438 ceiling price. If your 
average raw product cost (for at least 
the first 75%) in either year was less 
than $22, subtract your 1943 cost per 
unit and add your 1944 cost per unit. If 
you have insufficient data to figure con- 
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tainer yields, use the same yield factors 
as were provided in MPR 306. 


GOVERNMENT PRICES—AIl of the fore- 
going discussion has related to civilian 
ceiling prices. For sales to Government 
agencies, take 96% of the civilian ceiling 
except in the case of tomato juice. On 
this item, add the subsidy to the civilian 
price and then take 96% to get the ceil- 
ing price for sales to the Government. 


CLEAN PLOWING DESTROYS 
CORN BORERS 


How well the cornfield has been plowed 
this fall will largely influence the number 
of European corn borers that will be on 
hand to play havoe with the 1945 corn 
crop, points out J. H. Bigger, associate 
entomologist with the Illinois State 
Natural History Survey. 

Experimental evidence has shown that 
plowing under cornstalks has destroyed 
many of the borers that were in the 
stalks before plowing. Bigger empha- 
sizes, however, that “no tool is at its best 
unless it is properly used and unless it is 
used in conjunction with such other tools 
as to make for its most efficient opera- 
tion. This point is as true with a plow 
as with any other farm implement.” 

The entomologist cited the following 
data reported recently to the Board of 
Natural Resources by G. C. Decker, ento- 
mologist with the Natural History Sur- 
vey and University of Illinois Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


Good clean plowing, accomplished by 
the use of coulters, jointers and wires or 
trash shields, destroyed from 98 to 99 per 
cent of the borers. 


Fairly clean but definitely less efficient 
plowing frequently destroyed from 90 to 
95 per cent of the borers, and very poor 
plowing destroyed only about 80 or 85 
per cent, which in many cases was little 
better than very thorough disking. 


In case this may seem like rather go-< 
control, it is well to examine the borer 
survival. For example, in a field having 
200 borers per square rod, good, clean 
plowing would leave from two to four 
borers per square rod; mediocre plowing 
would leave 10 to 20 borers; and por 
plowing would leave 30 to 40 borers. 


A cornfield, therefore, which was 
disked down or very poorly plowed might 
be expected to produce 10 times as many 
moths as a comparable field that was 
carefully and cleanly plowed. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE PROGRAM 


The Office of Price Administration and 
the War Food Administration Nov. 10 
made the following joint announcement 
relative to ceiling prices and raw ma- 
terial costs for canned grapefruit juice 
packed during the 1944-45 season: 

OPA civilian ceiling prices for the 
1944-45 pack of canned grapefruit juice 
will be based upon the same raw material 
cost allowance as was used in construct- 
ing the 1943-44 civilian ceiling prices. 

In a program similar to that of last 
season, WFA will absorb that portion of 
the canners’ cost of raw grapefruit that 
is in excess of the cost reflected in these 
civilian ceiling prices. However, grower 
prices paid in excess of the following per 
ton “on-tree” prices will not be absorbed: 
Florida, $37.39; Texas, $25; and Cali- 
fornia-Arizona, $21. 

WEA will not absorb any raw material 
costs on grapefruit juice sold to Govern- 
ment agencies. Ceiling prices for such 
sales will be based on the actual cost of 
the raw materials up to the grower 
prices indicated above. 

The grower price for Florida grape- 
fruit ($37.39 per ton) was based on esti- 
mates of production made shortly after 
the October hurricane. Provision is being 
made in the currently announced pro- 
gram for the revision of this grower price 


should later crop estimates show sub- 
stantial changes. However, any revised 
price would not be used as the basis for 
determining maximum subsidy payments 
(or ceiling prices for sales of canned 
grapefruit juice to Government agen- 
cies) until ten days after it was an- 
nounced, 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE SUBSIDY 


So that canners of grapefruit juice 
may plan their operations to conform 
with the terms of the 1944-45 Canned 
Grapefruit Juice Subsidy Program, an- 
nounced on Nov. 10, the WFA has an- 
nounced two additional provisions of the 
program: Unless approval is given by 
the WFA, no subsidy will be paid to 
canners on canned grapefruit juice pro- 
duced from fruit delivered on a provi- 
sional or conditional contract whereby 
the exact purchase price of the grape- 
fruit is not determined prior to or at the 
time the fruit is delivered to them. This 
provision will not apply to deliveries 
made, under this type of contract, before 
Nov. 19, 1944, or to fruit delivered to 
bona fide cooperative canning associa- 
tions by their grower members. The rate 
of subsidy payment to a canner on eli- 
gible civilian sales of canned grapefruit 


juice produced during any period estab- 
lished under the provisions of the pro- 
gram will be based on the individual 
canner’s average cost of fruit delivered 
during such period or 103 per cent of the 
area average fruit cost for such period, 
whichever is the lower. 


ADJUSTABLE PRICING FOR 
CITRUS PRODUCTS 


Provision for adjustable pricing of 
packed citrus products to be sold to Gov- 
ernment agencies was announced by the 
Office of Price Administration Nov. 17. 


This action, which became effective 
November 17, 1944, was taken to permit 
orderly distribution of the 1944-45 pack 
of citrus products and to enable Govern- 
ment procurement agencies to obtain de- 
liveries pending announcement of ceiling 
prices. The order will be automatically 
revoked for each product as new ceiling 
prices are established, OPA said. 


Under the adjustable pricing provision, 
sales and deliveries of packed citrus 
products may be made by processors to 
Government procurement agencies only, 
subject to an agreement between the 
buyer and seller, in each case, that the 
final price shall be determined after new 
ceiling prices are announced. 


requirements 
(million Ibs.) 1944 

Commodity 
Tomatoes 
Sweet corn 
Green peas 

Sub-total . 


103 
110 
100 
100 


Beans, 
Beets 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Cucumbers 
Pumpkin and squash 
Pimientos 
Spinach 
Other leafy green... 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


(kraut) 


11,319.83 


(farm weight) indic. 


1943 


1Does not add to total State averages due to short-time averages. 
need for higher acreage; beets, 19,400 acres; cabbage, 18,180 acres, thereby bringing the total suggested acreage to 2,018,570. 


1945 FOOD PRODUCTION GOALS AS ANNOUNCED BY WFA 


Estimated total requirements during the calendar year 1945 for all vegetables for processing (canned and frozen) 
are 87 per cent of the 1944 estimated requirements. These requirements are equal to 104 per cent of the 1944 indicated 
pack, 103 per cent of the 1943 pack, and 98 per cent of the 1942 pack, the War Food Administration has announced. 

Civilian requirements are calculated to be 73 per cent of the total requirements. 
processing vegetables (tomatoes, sweet corn, green peas, and snap beans) which comprise 85 per cent of the total pack 
are 104 per cent of the 1944 pack, 101 per cent of the 1943 pack, 94 per cent of the 1942 pack, and 149 per cent of the 
1937-41 average pack. Estimated requirements for individual vegetables along with comparative production figures, and 
other data have been listed by the WFA as shown in the accompanying table. 


VEGETABLES GROWN FOR PROCESSING—SUGGESTED GOALS FOR 1945 
Estimated 1945 Per cent 1945 requirements 
are of the packs for: 


1945 1944 
1942 suggested indic. 
100 626,640 605,650 
85 505,740 526,380 
91 459,510 476,200 
132,400 179,040 
1,724,290 1,787,270 
40,400 
71,520 
14,770? 
14,180? 


1937- 
1943 
602,430 
558,110 
484,260 
179,300 
1,819,100 
40,400 
64,220 
19,200 
15,550 


Planted 


1,759,060 


Requirements for the four major 


Per cent 1945 planted 
acreage is of: 
1937- 1944 
1942 41 indic. 1943 1942 41 


627,050 429,480 103-104 100 146 
517,620 373,790 96 91 135 
475,090 334,670 96 95 
139,300 72,220' 
1,210,160 

45,980 

53,520 

13,510 

22,140 


1937- 


48,460 
75,630 
17,960 
15,350 


2,009,940? 2,085,620 2,094,160 


2,086,990 


2Acreage to meet requirements only. 


1,467,010 


Possible civilian demands may indicat: 
pack only. 
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92 

91 
101 

Asparagus 203.7 100 108 

79.1 140) «118 
174.9 57 70 

80 99 838 182 38,220 42,900 39,030 46,240 23,020 89 98 838 166 

| 104-108 96 96 96 137 
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sake, boss! 


Irs rumorep that porters have had to 
ny educate some of the wartime passengers 
who’ve never ridden in sleeping cars before... 


. +. seems that they were taking the ladder into their 
upper berths with them to be sure of getting down again 
in the morning. 


id, while this rumor may be entirely unfounded, it still 
strates a good old business principle . . . 


.++you’ve got to educate the customer, the old ones 
as well as the new ones, in the proper way to use your 


product. 


1erican Can Company uses many publications to reach 
‘ee important opinion-forming groups with educational 
ssages about canned foods. 


‘hese groups include editors and publishers, owners, 
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managers, and operators of independent, chain, and super- 
market food outlets, and the medical profession. 


The educational messages knock down the following 
misconceptions about canned foods: 

... that preservatives are added, that it is unsafe to 
leave food in the open can, that dented, rusty cans of 
food are harmful... 

...that vitamins are lost, that freezing renders 
canned foods unwholesome, that canned foods are raw 
and need to be cooked. 
This is how we are implanting in strategic places the cor- 
rect ideas about the foods you process. It is only one of 
our many services to the canning industry. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 
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PRICE ORDER CHANGES 


Raw Material Cost of Cranberries—Brined 
Cherries—Marion County, Ark., Transferred 
to Area 4 in Tomato Price Order 


Processors of cranberries may reflect 
a maximum raw material cost of $22.38 
per hundred pounds in their ceiling 
prices for packed cranberries, the Office 
of Price Administration announced No- 
vember 22. 

Last year, the maximum raw material 
price that could be reflected was about 
$15 a hundred pounds. The increase, 
OPA said, will mean an increase of about 
three cents per one-pound can in the re- 
tail price of packed cranberries. 

The higher price was necessary to 
maintain proper relationship between 
cranberries for fresh use and cranberries 
for processing, OPA said. It was neces- 
sary to adjust upwards the price of 
cranberries for fresh use under the “dis- 
aster” clause of the Emergency Price 
Control Act, as amended. 

Processors who pay less than $22.38 a 
hundred pounds for cranberries can re- 
flect only the amount they actually pay 
for raw materials in figuring their ceil- 
ing prices for packed cranberries under 
Pricing Method No. 2. 

The amendment also provides a method 
by which processors who buy brined cher- 
ries for use in making maraschino and 
glace cherries may figure their raw ma- 
terial costs. 

In a third provision, Marion County, 
Ark., is transferred from Area 5 to Area 
4 for the purpose of pricing canned 
tomatoes. 

(Amendment No. 16 to Supplement 7 
to Food Products Regulation No. 1— 
Packed Fruits, Berries and Vegetables 
of the 1944 and later packs—effective 
November 21, 1944.) 


WEA FOOD SALES 


Approximately 210,128 cases of Gov- 
ernment-owned fruits and vegetables, to- 
taling $913,322 and representing more 
than 79 per cent of all food sales, were 
sold by War Food Administration during 
October. Many of the items were turn- 
over stocks and will be replaced with 
commodities processed from current 
crops. 

October fruits and vegetable sales 
doubled September volume, which was 27 
per cent of the total. Specific sales in- 
cluded: Canned apples, $285; canned 
apricots, $45; canned peaches, $2,342; 
canned prunes, $816; dried prunes, $241,- 
319; raisins, $40,521; canned corn, $193,- 
162; canned pumpkin, $867; canned 
sauerkraut, $49,520; canned green beans, 
$6,051; canned peas, $217,183; canned 
tomatoes, $6,295; and milled sun-dried 
potatoes, $154,916. 

The total of food sales for October was 
$1,219,748 or $487,176 less than Septem- 
ber receipts. Dairy and poultry products 
sold returned $79,338; fats and oils, 
$760; grain and cereal products, $208,- 
224, and special commodities, $18,104. 
No meat or meat products were sold 
during the month. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CONTINENTAL CAN MOVES 
CENTRAL OFFICES | 


Continental Can Company’s central 
division office in Chicago will move from 
the Conway Building, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, to the Field Building, 135 
South La Salle Street, on or about De- 
cember 1, according to an announcement 


by R. L. Perin, general sales manager of — 


the central division. The new office will 
be headquarters for both packers’ cans 
and general line sales departments. 


The move to larger quarters has been 
dictated by a company policy of expan- 
sion in its manufacturing lines, and by 
a redistribution of sales territories which 
now gives the central division jurisdic- 
tion over the central states from Canada 
to the Gulf. Planning for post-war de- 
velopments also has made additional of- 
fice space necessary. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Mr. Perin also announces the follow- 
ing changes in sales assignments: Mr. 
F. P. Van Wazer, Jr., is now in charge 
of general line and packers’ can sales in 
the Minneapolis territory; Mr. John R. 
Porn is handling both general line and 
packers’ can sales in the Des Moines 
area; and Mr. H. D. Schone is working 
with Mr. Carl Thomas handling packers’ 
can business in the Ozarks. 


A SILVER LINING FOR CANS 


A patent has been taken out for mak- 
ing food and beverage containers with a 
protective coating of silver by Charles E. 
McManus, Jr., of Springlake, New Jer- 
sey, and G. B. Cooke of Baltimore, which 
has been assigned to the Crown Cork & 
Seal Company. 


A LIKELY STORY 


Bill Hughes, manager of Chisholm- 
Ryder Company’s Columbus, Wisconsin, 
branch, came to the Wisconsin Meeting 
with a tale of a hunting trip just com- 
pleted up into Canada where he killed a 
600 pound black bear. Hank Weber of 
the same company, backed Bill’s story, 
so it must be right. They claimed, how- 
ever, that with seven members in the 
party, all of them got their deer, as well 
as a limit catch of salmon. 


MAINE CANNERS TO MEET 
DECEMBER 11 
The Annual Meeting of the Maine 


Canners Association will be held at the 
Eastland Hotel, Portland, Maine, on 


Monday, December 11, Secretary F. Web- 
ster Browne has announced. 
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FAIRBANKS HEADS PACKAGING 
MACHINERY MEN 


Frank B. Fairbanks, President of the 
Horix Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, was elected President of the Pack- 
aging Machinery Manufacturers Insti- 
tute at the Annual Meeting held in New 
York City on November 1. H. Lyle 
Greene, J. L. Ferguson Company, Joliet, 
Illinois, and George A. Mohlman, Pack- 
age Machinery Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents. 


WFA SELLS SALMON 


Two hundred and twenty-nine cases of 
off-condition canned Salmon was sold last 
week end to L. Atkins & Sons, Roches- 
ter, New York. The off-condition was 
the result of a flash flood up state but 
the salmon was still in eatable condi- 
tion. It consisted of one lot of 42 cases 
of % lb. Silverside, which sold at $8.48 
per case, and 187 cases of % lb. Steel- 
head, which sold at $10.48 per case. Be- 
cause of the small number of cases of- 
fered, and the difficulty of pro-rating it 
among eight bidders offering the ceiling 
price or over, a lottery was conducted 
and the salmon allotted to the Atkins 
concern. 


WM. F. CRYSTAL HAS BIRTHDAY 


William F. (Bill) Crystal, Valders 
Canning Gompany, Valders, Wisconsin, 
pioneer canner of the State, celebrated 
his eighty-third birthday on November 
14 during the Wisconsin Canners Meet- 
ing. Congratulated from the convention 
floor, Mr. Crystal replied that he is still 
very active in the business and active 
otherwise, too, as he is always ready to 
“take on” all comers of his age. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
SET DATES 


The Sixth Annual Conference of “he 
Institute of Food Technologists will be 
held at the Hotel Seneca, Rochester, Now 
York, May 21, 22 and 23. Technolog’ «ts 
of Western New York will be hosts at 
the Conference. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAi'S 


Nov. 27—Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
tary Club. 

Nov. 28 — Milwaukee, 
Knights of Columbus. 

Nov. 30—Cudahy, Wisconsin, Roi ry 
Club. 


Wiscon 
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Write for this Bulletin offering 
FREE Posters, Notices, etc. 


To remind employees of the steps 

takenin your plantto avoid fire,to 

caution them against careless acts 

that start fires, Lansing B.Warner, 

Inc.,is offering a series of posters, 

notices, etc., for posting in con- 

spicuous places around your plant. These are available 
free of charge, without any strings attached ... except 
the hope that they will be used constructively. 

Write today for Bulletin picturing these posters and 
containing comprehensive information on the use, 
posting and value of these notices. Address all inquiries 
to Engineering Department, Room No. 1449A. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 

SERVICE : 

FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 

DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
: FOR 36 YEARS 


-BALTIMORE.MD. 
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FMC Machines reduce costs and raise 
quality, beginning the minute they go into 
service—and they stay on the job producing 
high quality, low cost packs many years in the 
future. Your investment in improved ma- 
chines now, will stand you in good stead in 
future years, lean or fat. 


GET MORE “TOP QUALITY” PEAS 


LEWIS QUALITY GRADER AND WASHER 


for Peas and Lima Beans 


Grades peas by specific gravity principle. Lewis Graders 
are now furnished with highly efficient automatic brine 
density control. Day in and day out it holds the brine 
solution within one degree variation. The entire machine 
is easy to operate; requires little care and attention. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS BLANCHER \ 
TENDEROMETER 


All steel welded. The sturdiest most rigid g-curately tests 
Blanching unit ever offered the canning peas for tender- 
trade. ness. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, etc. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT ond plan your 
Plant Improvement Program NOW 
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PICKLE PACKERS DATES 


The National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion has settled on the dates February 6 
and 7 for its Annual Meeting to be held 
at the Hotel] LaSalle, Chicago. The Board 
of Directors meeting will be held on the 
afternoon of the 6th, with a dinner that 
night. An open meeting will be held on 
the morning of February 7 and an Ex- 
ecutive Session in the afternoon. 


UTAH CANNERS MEETING 


A business meeting and election of offi- 
cers of the Utah Canners Association has 
been called for January 10 at Ogden, 
Utah. The 1945 convention of the Asso- 
ciation will be held after the Food Proc- 
essors Conference and National Canners 
Association meeting, to be held the week 
of February 4. 


A NICE MOVE 


Waldron Canning Company, Waldron, 
Michigan, set aside a week in October 
for the canning of foods for those in the 
armed service. People of Waldron 
brought chicken or vegetables to the 
plant to have them packed for any rela- 
tives or friends in the service, where it 
was canned free of charge. 


NCA EMPLOYEE KILLED IN 
ACTION 


Lt. Leonard D. Peterson, 27, former 
staff member of the National Canners 
Association, has been reported killed in 
action somewhere in the Asiatic theatre. 
Lt. Peterson was the first of five NCA 
employes to join the armed forces, volun- 
teered and was accepted for service in 
the Naval Reserve in June 1941. He had 
been serving with the Naval Air Forces 
as Torpedo Plane Pilot but details as to 
how or where he was killed have not been 
released by the Navy Department. 


WARNER APPOINTS LINDSEY 


Carroll E. Lindsey of Lakeland High- 
lands Canning Co., Inc., Highlands City, 
Florida, has been appointed a member of 
the Advisory Committee of Canners Ex- 
change Subscribers at Warner Inter- 
Insurance Bureau, Chicago, Illinois, to 
succeed the late Harry L. Cannon. 


FIRE DESTROYS DINGEE PLANT 


Fire completely destroyed the plant of 
Lee Dingee, Inc., Lindale, Texas, on 
November 5, including some 30,000 cases 
of canned foods. Just a few days before 
15 carloads had been shipped. 


CIVILIAN STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS CANNED PEAS 
By NCA Division of Statistics 


TOTAL TOTAL Civilian Shipments 
Civilian Stocks Civilian Stocks during 
October 1, 1944 November 1, 1944 October 1944 
cases cases cases 
N. Y. and Me. 
4,748 1,589 3,159 
781,040 619,347 161,693 
Mid-Atlantic 
326,329 152,525 173,804 
Mid-West 
2,309,144 1,629,404 679,740 
2,276,983 1,859,513 417,470 
Western 
338,354 228,388 109,966 
2,954,416 2,190,399 764,017 
TOTAL U. S. 
ALASEAS 2,978,575 2,011,906 966,669 


the 1943 pack of 28,400,000 cases. 


This report is based on reports from canners who packed about 72 per cent 
of the 1944 pack, together with estimates for those not reporting. 

The civilian supply of canned peas from the 1944 pack is estimated at 
17,800,000 cases, equivalent No. 2’s, compared with the civilian supply from 
The total civilian stocks on November 1, 
1944, are shown above as 6,745,124 actual cases, and shipments during the 
month of October 1944 as 2,335,972 actual cases. 
ber 1, 19438, civilian stocks of 11,898,000 cases, equivalent No. 2’s, and ship- 
ments during the month of October 1943 of 3,944,000 cases, equivalent No. 2’s, 
as reported to the Office of Price Administration. 


These compare with Novem- 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 28, 1944—Meeting Boar< 
of Directors, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1944 
—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 5, 1944—Southern Cali- 
fornia Food Processors Association. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 8, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


DECEMBER 9, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


DECEMBER 11, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 12-18, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 14, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners_ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 14-15, 1944—Fifty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 3-5, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners. Association, 
Hotel Multnomah, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 10, 1945—Business Meet- 
ing, Utah Canners Association, Ogden, 
Utah. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


JANUARY 22-24, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 


FEBRUARY 4-8, 1945—Annual Food 
Processors Conference and Meeting of 
National Canners Association, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Associat:on, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Associa! on, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1945—Annual 
ing, Canning Machinery & Sup) lies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Ill. 


MARCH 5, 1945—(Tentative) An: ual 
Meeting, National Food Brokers A 3s0- 
ciation, Chicago, 

MAY 21-23, 1945—Annual Mee‘ ng; 


Institute of Food Technologists, Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 
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High speed, large capacity. Shell diameter sixty inches. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 


Berlin, Wisconsin 


LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


 GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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cans por mimutle 


without” DENTING 


JAMMING 


Especially designed for canners that 
run their can line at high speed and 
that require a machine with larger 
capacity than our standard models. 
The extra large water capacity in all 
Berlin Chapman cookers prevents 
changing in temperature while pro- 
cessing. Due to the reverse agita- 
tion, the time of the cans, in the 
machine, has been greatly reduced. 


Write for complete information and 
illustrated literature. 


PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SC/LDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


All of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 
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CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
tee 
ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 

a 
Prompt Delivery 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT TO DO? 


By BETTER PROFITS 


In the WLW “Buy-Way Of the Na- 
tion” for November is an article sup- 
posed to be written by a dealer in a town 
of 18,000 people. In it he covers briefly 
his business life since 1940 and also 
makes a list of questions as a basis for 
his post war planning. The majority of 
these are just as fine a basis for our 
post war thinking as for him so with 
credit to “Buy-Way” we’ll see what a 
canner might do with them! 

First question, “How big a business do 
I want to run?” 

We can all have dreams of course but 
the practical side of life keeps on in- 
truding. Last year and this we have 
sold our output very handily and might 
have profitably disposed of twice and 
three times as much, but could we have 
secured the field crops for this greatly 
increased volume in sales and would our 
manufacturing equipment have been ade- 
quate? How about the size of our fac- 
tory and warehouse space? If I sell a 
great deal more will I have to do more 
than at present in supporting my sales 
with merchandising effort? If I will 
need to do this am I sales minded, will 
the operation of wholesale and retail 
representatives present any problem I 
will not be able to handle? 


The carefully considered answers to 
the foregoing will help any canner in 
deciding how large he will try to make 
his business in post war days. Anyone 
who looks the matter squarely in the face 
can tell how apt he will be to secure 
acreage for greatly expanded operations. 
If located near larger centers of popula- 
tions the chances are crops for canning 
will be harder and harder to contract, in 
face of local competition from nearby 
retail markets. Given a reasonable as- 
surance that crops will be available, 
there can be no doubt of the ability of 
machinery men to provide plenty of 
needed new factory installations as soon 
as priorities are done away with. In 
fact, the trouble will be to keep away 
from buying machinery not needed at the 
moment. 


SECOND QUESTION 


Second question: “What kind of trade 
do I have now, high, medium or low 
buying power?” 

Translate this for yourself and you 
ask: “Am I catering to private label 
buyers, super markets under my own 
label, or am I trying to establish my 
factory brands among independent retail 
grocers either by means of co-operative 
advertising support or other merchandis- 
ing helps?” Or, “Is my business con- 
ducted yearly on a catch as catch can 
basis?” 
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It's a good plan to plan well, now—Questions and answers that will quide you— 


Probably no one consciously starts out 
to deliberately cater to private label 
business, but instead drops into it by 
degrees. Except on a long term contract 
covering a major part of probable out- 
put it should never be considered, and 
probably is not. Super market opera- 
tion, or rather the conscious contracting 
for acreage and consequent canning 
operation with sales to super market 
operators first in mind, is not a lot better 
than the foregoing decision to cater to 
private label buyers. Both are uncertain 
in the absence of long time contracts. 

You have remaining, then, the possi- 
bility of so planning your future opera- 
tions as to attract and hold a desired 
class of buyers. Not in this case high, 
medium or low class buyers but instead, 
those who may be most interested in 
high quality, choice or standard canned 
foods. Other things being equal you will 
make the most money and enjoy the 
greatest stability in business if you start 
now to build a reputation for the produc- 
tion of high quality canned foods. There 
always has been and always will be too 
many catering to the distributors who 
are anxious to move a lot of standard 
goods. As long as this is the case pro- 
duce all you can in higher grades, and 
you will have a minimum of trouble in 
selling any standards you may produce. 


THIRD QUESTION 

The third question: “How many custo- 
mers do I have? How many trans- 
actions? Will the number of customers 
dwindle through slow-ups in war work?” 

This again may be translated in terms 
of, “How many customers I now have 
may be depended on to buy of me after 
the wars are over? Where are they lo- 
cated? Are they all in my logical terri- 
tory?” 

The latter term may require a little 
consideration. What is your logical ter- 
ritory? It would seem to me that it con- 
sists first of that area in which you may 
ship goods of the quality you have the 
most of, without passing some other can- 
ner in a position to meet your pack and 
sell his goods delivered at a lower cost 
than you are able to meet. If you are 
located on the Peninsula your logical 
market will be first of all, Philadelphia, 
then those larger centers located nearest 
your plants. As soon as you make ship- 
ments to the Middle West you are smack 
up again competition from local canners 
who will eventually get the business, 
other things being equal. 


FOURTH QUESTION 
The fourth question: “What is the 
average size of the family I sell?” 
Look at it this way: “What is the 
average size of the customers I have? 
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Are they catering to ‘Sharp Operators’ 
or do they have an established trade that 
will remain fairly constant.” The old 
line jobber, traveling salesmen, selling 
quite a lot of goods under a private label, 
will represent the stable kind as far as 
your sale outlet is concerned. The retail- 
owned jobbing house will prove to be a 
valuable outlet on which you may place 
quite a lot of dependence, but to get the 
most out of your contacts with them you 
will need to enter into any advertising 
arrangements they may have with spon- 
sored stores. Do this and you will be 
well satisfied with the sales results. 


FIFTH QUESTION 


Fifth question: “What is the average 
size sales check per customer?” You of 
course will ask: “What are my yearly 
sales to each customer?” If you have 
not done so lately, analyze your sales and 
determine who are your best customers 
and the order of their importance to you 
in planning for the future. It may easily 
happen that you are selling seventy-five 
per cent of your total volume to twenty- 
five per cent of your customers. If this 
is the case, there are some of the seventy- 
five per cent you will either want to 
develop further or drop altogether. There 
is no use keeping all of them in hopes 
that they will improve in their buying 
from you. Those things simply do not 
just happen. 


SIXTH QUESTION 


Sixth quéstion: “How many shopper 
customers do I have?” You have some 
of these unless yours is an unusual case. 
Here and there new names have ap- 
peared on your books because of the 
feverish hunt for merchandise during the 
past two or three years. There may be 
a very few you will have a chance to 
hold but do not count too fully on holding 
a single one. Remember the chances are 
the jobber located nearer his source cf 
supply than is your warehouse will some 
day go back to the closest one. As soon 
as you realize this fully you will not 
waste time and effort in trying to ho'd 
him. I make this statement in face «° 
some promises you may have that whe 1 
the war is over those customers buyir 
short goods from you now will contin ° 
to consider you as one of their princip | 
sources of supply. You and I both kno v 
that this is very improbable. There a'e 
shopper customers among buyers fr 
wholesale houses just as there are amorz 
retail customers. 


SEVENTH QUESTION 
Seventh question: “Can the desired 
number of customers and desired volun e 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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Victory depends upon materials—as well as men! 
To keep our American forces “‘closing in” overseas, 
you and every other manufacturer here at home 
must keep on making ‘“‘Out Front” War Bond Quotas! 


This means action now on every point in the fighting 
8-Point Plan to step up Payroll Deductions. For in- 
stance, have you a 6th War Loan Bond Committee, 
representing labor, management and other important 
groups in your company? Selected Team Captains 
yet—preferably returned 
veterans? If so, have you 
instructed them in sales pro- 


cedure—and given each 
the Treasury Booklet, Gef- 
ting the Order? 

How about War Bond quo- 
tas? Each department— 
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Official U. S, Marine Corps Photo 


and individual—should have one! Assigning respon- 
sibilities is vital, too! Have you appointed enough 
“self-starters” to arrange rallies, competitive prog- 
ress boards and meeting schedules? Are personal 
pledge, order or authorization cards printed, and 
made out in the name of each worker? Planning 
for resolicitation near the end of the drive? Your 
State Payroll Chairman is ready now with a detailed 
Resolicitation Plan. And, have you contracted for 
space in all your regular advertising media to tell 
the War Bond story? 


Your positive Yes to all points in this forward-to- 
victory 8-Point Plan assures your plant meeting an 
“Out Front” Quota in the 6th War Loan—and speeds 
the day of unconditional surrender! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Read Carefully and Learn That We Are in a 
New Era of Canned Foods Marketing—The 
Home-Canned Output — Government De- 
mands More Likely to Be Increased 
Than Lowered 


RECORD—Here is something for 
your scrap-book, the most unusual 
happening in the history of canned 
foods marketing. 


Normally at this time of year the 
buyers are loath to buy more 
canned foods, being anxious to 
make a good showing with their 
inventories as the year closes. Just 
the reverse is true today; buyers of 
all kinds are eagerly hunting any 
canned foods they can find, to re- 
plenish their exhausted stocks, and 
the complaint is that there are no 
offerings. Well posted men find the 
cause for this in the fact that the 
canners have sold the surplus of 
their packs, after filling or provid- 
ing for the Government require- 
ments, even where such shipments 
have not yet arrived, due to either 
lack of labor or difficulty in trans- 
portation. And a further cause for 
the canners’ selling out is connected 
with the problem of taxes. 


It must be remembered the 
buyers have been scouring the mar- 
ket for months, in all regions, for 
added supplies of canned foods of 
all kinds, down to standards, and 
it is even said they are not averse 
to taking sub-standards! Men who 
may well be rated as experts in 
canned foods marketing say that 
both distributors’ and _ retailers’ 
stocks are down to bare floors, that 
buyers face a long holiday on 
canned foods buying, and that the 
consuming public is threatened 
with a scarcity of canned foods 
such as it never faced before. 
There are those who say they fear 
a real famine in canned foods sup- 
plies before Spring. 

If there was the slightest chance 
for a market-drive, that is an ef- 
fort to force prices to higher levels 
on the part of buyers (since the 
canners could not profit from any- 
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thing of the kind, being out of 
goods to sell) the above might be 
subject to doubt, but ceiling prices 
as well as the repute of the market 
students who have given the pic- 
ture as they know it, make any 
such ideas totally unreasonable. 
We face an unprecedented condi- 
tion. 


HOME CANNED FOODS—The puz- 
zle is further entangled when you 
consider the report of Mr. A. C. 
Nielsen, of A. C. Nielsen & Co., the 
well known market analysts, Chi- 
cago, in response to the request of 
OPA to make a survey of the 
amount of canned foods produced 
by “Home Canning,” and now held 
in the 20 million or so home pan- 
tries of the country. That report 
was made to the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America (AMG) conven- 
tion in New York City this past 
week. We quote the New York 
Journal of Commerce’s report as 
given on Nov. 22: 


With respect to the recent sur- 
vey conducted at the request of 
OPA, Mr. Nielsen related that 
housewives held in their pantries 
as of December 31, 1943, 3,800,- 
000 cases of commercially-packed 
peaches, pears and pineapples. 
In October of this year they held 
3,000,000 cases. Of the major 
commercially-packed vegetables, 
housewives held 8,200,000 cases 
in December, 1943, and 12,800,- 
000 cases in October, 1944. 

But these same stocks of com- 
mercially-packed fruits and vege- 
tables, he reported, were far ex- 
ceeded by stocks of home-canned 
fruits and vegetables. In De- 
cember, 1943, housewives held 
73,000,000 cases of home-canned 
vegetables and 36,000,000 cases 
of home-canned fruits. “But the 
home inventory of October, 1944, 
shows that home-canned foods 
had greatly increased to a total 
of 133,000,000 cases,” he de- 
clared. 

That 133 million cases repre- 
sents more than 14 the amount of 
the commercial packs, given as 321 
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million cases. In other words, as 
far as canned foods consumption is 
concerned, there were 454 million 
cases to draw upon, not just at 
present, but that was so during the 
year 19438. And yet consumer de- 
mand for the commercial packs 
was and is insatiable, far in excess 
of supplies. 


If you can get these two condi- 
tions into your crop, and assimilate 
them, you will have to completely 
revise your ideas about popular de- 
mand for canned foods, and the 
supply. There is no bluff about 
present day conditions in the com- 
mercial canned foods market. and 
you may lay to that. 


Many operators think that the 
Government might relieve the situ- 
ation by releasing more canned 
foods from its stocks. They are 
disgorging everything they do not 
want, but it is so small when faced 
with the needs of the market, and 
we are: convinced further releases 
will be even smaller, because the 
Government has not been over- 
buying. They have had to prepare 
for every emergency, and they need 
the stocks they now own, and it 
may easily be possible that they 
will need even greater quantities, 
and will have to buy more. The 
more men we call into service, on 
both fronts, the more canned foods 
we will need—they are dependent 
upon canned foods not alone for 
their daily diets, but experience has 
shown that they must use much of 
their intended food to feed starv- 
ing people in the released cities and 
towns especially. On the fighting 
fronts our armed forces must (e- 
pend upon foods from this country, 
especially is this true in the Jap 
war. We may expect to see duyli- 
cated with regard to foods what 
has and is even now happening 
with armament in the heav-ly 
stepped up drive to end this w.r. 
There is no food on those fight 1g 
fronts that can be counted up n, 
as would be in and around ‘ne 
camps in this country. There ii is 
neither the kind nor the amount 
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j‘nat would be needed. We were 
yvarned about this pinch and now it 
has come, but we will not complain, 
| cause it is for our boys and girls, 
fivhting for us, and for our allies. 
3ut you must take it into your 
rniarket considerations; and our in- 
dustry must prepare for 1945 as 
they never prepared before, for 
more foods than ever will be 
needed, even if the wars end soon. 
That cannot well be, in the case of 
Japan and China until well into 
1945—and we must have the crops 
out and the packs made, for de- 
mands will be heavier than ever, 
from all the world, for food. 
Canners of the country had much 
to be thankful for this Thanks- 
giving Day, since they were able to 
contribute so splendidly to that all 
important war element—food. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


GMA and Thanksgiving Get Most Attention 
~—Distributors May Have Long Holiday— 
Receptive to Offers of Standards and Even 
Substandards—Watching for Small Clean-up 
Lots—Corn Arriving Slowly—Likewise Peas, 
Bue to Labor Shortage and Transportation 
Difficulties—Pumpkin Short—Brighter on 
Applesauce—B. C. Salmon Packs—Govern- 
ment Takes All California Oval Sardines 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, Nov. 24, 1944 


THE SITUATION—The combina- 
tion of the Thanksgiving holiday 
and the annual convention of Gro- 
cer’ Manufacturers of America 
here this week served to effectively 
div upt the week, insofar as trad- 
ine was concerned, but failed to 
ai’. ct the overall demand for the 
ca: ed foods line, which continued 
m. | broad. Disappointment is fol- 
lo. ag upon disappointment as dis- 
tr itors receive delivery notices 
fo: .ite 1944 pack items. Assum- 
in sat canners are not withhold- 
in: ibstantial quantities of canned 
fo « for sale after the turn of the 
ye for tax purposes, wholesale 
m. . ets are due for a long period 
of  ernation during the first four 
or  e months of 1945. Pending 
ac.) by OPA to impose further 
re. ctions upon mark-ups_ in- 
vo sales among wholesalers 
Wi end to effectively restrict re- 
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sale activity, it is felt by many in 
the trade. 


THE OUTLOOK—Notwithstanding 
the imminence of the year-end 
inventory-taking, distributors re- 
main definitely in the market for 
virtually all descriptions of canned 
foods. Distributors who normally 
handle mostly fancy grades, with a 
smattering of choice or extra 
standards for secondary brands, 
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are now in the market for stand- 
ards, and are even inclined to pick 
up lots of sub-standards in a few 
cases. Even with the possible res- 
toration of point restrictions on the 
sale of all canned vegetables in the 
near future, it is believed by many, 
supplies will be insufficient to carry 
the civilian trade into the 1945 
pack season, unless WFA releases 
reach much more substantial totals 


INCREASED CAPACITY 
Doesn’t Necessarily Require Building Expansion 


@ Floor space is no barometer of 
plant production capacity. Vol- 
ume is determined by the effici- 
ency and effectiveness of produc- 
tion lines—and the individual units 
that compose them. 


The same floor area required 
for an outmoded and inefficient 
production unit 
will carry a new, 
dependable and 
more effective 
unit; or, better 
still, it will carry 
a new Langsen- 
kamp Unit that 
will afford up to twice the capa- 
city, or more, of other similiar 
equipment of comparable size. 

Indiana E-Z-Adjust Pulpers 
have twice the production ca- 
pacity of pulpers of prior design, 
although tremendous volume is 


THE LANGSENKAMP LINE 


The Langsenkamp Line is complete for Tomato Products and 
Pumpkin and there are units for use in making many other fruit 
and vegetable products: Pulpers, Finishers, Juice Extractors, Cook- 
ing Coils (KOOK-MORES), Stainless Steel Tanks for Cooking 
and Heating (complete units), Hot-Break Tanks for Juice and 
Catsup, Circulating Reheaters, all types and sizes of Kettles, Hot , 
Water Scalders, Fillers, Chili Sauce Machines, ard other units, Sx 


accessories and supplies. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


MAKES PRODUCTION 
SPACE EFFECTIVE 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 


LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


only one of their several outstand- 
ing characteristics. Indiana Fin- 
ishers supply greater capacity. 
No other extractor compares in 
production capacity to Indiana 
Juice Extractors. Kook More Koils 
increase cooking capacity of 
tanks by 20 per cent, 50 per cent, 
or a hundred per 
cent, depending 
upon the type of 
coil they sup- 
plant. 

All Langsen- 
kamp equipment 
is designed and 
built to reduce production costs— 
protect the profit margin—and 
the very definite requirement on 
which it always makes good is to 
produce greater volume of higher 
quality product. Get complete 
information now, 


“Efficcency in the Canning Plant” 
227-229 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 


TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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than are currently indicated. 
TOMATOES—Distributors are 
watching the market carefully for 
the possible appearance of small 
clean-up lots as canners complete 
deliveries against Government con- 
tracts and allocations to civilian 
buyers. Elimination of the con- 
tingency reserve has not resulted 
in any appreciable increase in of- 
ferings from first hands. Canners 
generally are also withdrawn on 
both tomato juice and puree, with 
some hope that scattered additional 
offerings may develop later. 


SPINACH—Reports on the late 
spinach pack are still discouraging, 
both in the South and on the Pa- 
cific Coast. In the latter area, the 
shortage of cannery labor, which 
was most pronounced during the 
fruit processing season, apparently 
remains unrelieved for late can- 
ning operations. Distributors are 
seeking spinach for prompt or later 
shipment, although the call for this 
item does not appear to be as ur- 
gent as is the case with some other 
vegetables. 


CORN—The pack is late moving 
into distributors’ warehouses, due 
both to labor scarcity at canneries 
and transportation congestion. Pro- 
rates on fancy corn have been quite 
sharp in a number of cases, and 
distributors are still anxious to 
additional commitments, 
both on fancy and on the lower 
grades as well. No. 10 corn is 
being particularly sought by job- 
bers in the institutional field. 


PEAS—New pack peas are still 
arriving at distributors’ plants, 
canners having encountered nu- 
merous delays in labeling, casing, 
and shipping. Currently, demand 
is active for all grades and sieves, 
with the market closely sold up and 
offerings most infrequent. Jobbers 
are keeping in close touch with 
processors who are repossessing 
1942 and 1943 pack canned peas 
recently made available by WFA. 


PUMPKIN—Demand for this item 
is showing seasonal expansion, and 
it is the same old story of short 
supply once over again. Jobbers 
who normally secure their supplies 
from eastern and midwestern can- 
ners have been turning to the 
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Northwest, but find canners in that 
area in little better position. In 
many cases, it is anticipated that 
Government requirements will take 
canners’ entire packs. More glassed 
pumpkin may find its way onto the 
market this season, if canners are 
successful in meeting their con- 
tainer and labor requirements for 
such packs. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—While there 
has been much discussion among 
trade members as to possible sub- 
stantial Government releases of 
canned fruits, there is nothing defi- 
nite to indicate that such develop- 
ment may be looked for. Mean- 
while distributors are attempting, 
—fruitlessly in some cases (no pun 
intended) ,—to secure additional 
allocations from their canners, par- 
ticularly on peaches and pears. 
While a good resale demand is in 
evidence, there are few sellers, 
even at full permitted wholesale 
price levels. 


APPLES—Reports on the progress 
of the canned apple sauce pack are 
somewhat more encouraging, and 
it is believed that deliveries now 
may be larger than had been indi- 
cated earlier in the season. Re- 
ports on the canned apple pack are 
more gloomy, however. Heavy 
Government requirements will take 
a substantial proportion of the No. 
10 pack, and institutional distribu- 
tors will be hard pressed in taking 
care of their trade during the com- 
ing season. 


SALMON — Final figures on the 
British Columbia salmon pack 
show total production of 1,094,855 
cases for 1944, against 1,210,608 
cases last year. In the face of this 
decline, the Dominion will allocate 
to the civilian trade in Canada a 
total of 250,000 cases, representing 
an increase of 25 per cent over the 
200,000 cases allocated last year. 
Packs by varieties in British Co- 
lumbia for 1944 were :—Sockeyes, 
247,636 cases; cohoes, 203,924 
cases ; pinks, 391,129 cases; chums, 
252,166 cases. . . . The situation 
with respect to Alaska and Colum- 
bia River salmon remains un- 
changed. Allocations to the trade 
are far below the civilian market’s 
requirements, and while resale de- 
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mand is heavy, offerings are un- 
available. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—With the 
Government taking all current 
pack of California ovals sardines, 
the trade is endeavoring to in- 
crease its bookings on No. 1 tall 
natural sardines and No. 1 iall 
mackerel, but with little success. 
Canners generally have sufficient 
orders on their books to take care 
of expected production for the re- 
mainder of 1944, and are not in- 
clined to make bookings beyond 
that date. ... The supply position 
on tuna remains unrelieved, with 
demand far outstripping the sup- 
ply. . . . Shrimp is still being 
sought, but no canners are reported 
offering at this time. 


cITRUS—Distributors are press- 
ing Texas canners to accept addi- 
tional bookings on juice from the 
current season’s pack, fearing that 
deliveries from Florida canners 
may be adversely affected by the 
recent hurricane damage to the cit- 
rus crop. Most citrus canners have 
enough commitments on hand at 
this time, however, and little actual 
trading is taking place. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


What Foods This State Produces — Del 
Monte Tells the Public—Spinach Pack on, 
Outcome Uncertain — Busy on Olives — 
Buyers Continue to Try to Buy Canned 
Fruits, Long Since Sold Out—Tomato Pack 
Not Heavy—Sardine Pack Keeps Its Pace— 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Nov. 24, 1944 


FOOD PRODUCER—While the popu- 
lation of California is only a‘ out 
eight million, even counting th» in- 
flux of war workers, this tate 
manages to produce an exceedi igly 
large percentage of the nat on’s 
food crops, especially of fruits and 
nuts. It produces all the almc nds, 
olives, cling peaches and ra sins 
raised commercially in the U: ited 
States, 93 per cent of the apri ots, 
90 per cent of the plums, gr: pes, 
prunes and lemons, 88 per ce) t of 
the walnuts, 80 per cent of the zar- 
lic, 65 per cent of both lettuce and 
canned spinach, 60 per cent o° the 
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oranges and canned asparagus, 32 
ver cent of the pears, 30 per cent 
of the celery and dry beans, 25 per 
ont of all truck crops and 20 per 
-ent of the tomatoes. This is why 
. lot of things, including rains, 
‘vosts and farm labor that mean 
little to some other States are of 
prime importance here. 

Canners here are showing appre- 
ciation of the recent summary be- 
ing given national publicity by the 
California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, of what canned 
fruits and vegetables will be avail- 
able this winter to the American 
public. Canned peaches and pears 
will be available to the extent of 
slightly less than one half last 
year’s supply, fruit cocktail will be 
about half of last year’s supply, 
apricots will give the public more 
than the supply in normal years, 
pineapple will be available in much 
less quantities than last year and 
about one-third the average of 
years just preceding the war, pine- 
apple juice will be in less than one- 


‘third the usual supply and grape- 


fruit juice will likely be in lighter 
supply than last year. Canned peas 
for civilians will be about 20 per 
cent less than last year and sup- 
plies of corn will be about one-sixth 
less. Asparagus and beans will be 
available in only slightly less quan- 
tities than last year, beets promise 
to be equal to last year’s supply, 
but tomatoes will be only about 60 
per cent of last year’s supply. All 
of which does not make encourag- 
ine news for brokers, wholesale 
and retail grocers and the general 
publie. 


»PINACH—The packing of winter 
s} .ach is on in this territory but 
its still too early to form much of 
al! stimate of the probable size of 
th pack. A market seems in sight 
fo all that can be put up but grow- 
ey. and canners are giving con- 
si vation to the suggestion from 
\hington that there may not be 
a arket for as large a pack in 
1° 5 as that made in 1944. Both 
vers and canners received very 
g° | prices for spinach this year 
ar some were preparing for a 
la or acreage next spring. Sales 
0! inter pack continue to be made 
1) mall volume on the basis of 
$1..5 for No. 214s. 
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OLIVES—The harvesting of olives 
is being rushed in order to get as 
much fruit off the trees as possible 
before damaging frosts. Most of 
the fruit that is to be canned is 
expected to be harvested before the 
middle of December, but picking 
for oil will be carried on until a 
later date. Pickling vats are filling 
and canning is just getting under 
way. The crop is estimated at 
about 17 per cent less than that of 
last year, which was a rather light 
one. About one-half the ripe olives 
is going into glass containers and 


the other half into tin. Canners 
seem to feel that the glass pack will 
assist in moving the pack made in 
cans, while the latter will boost 
sale of the pack in glass. 
FRUITS—Despite the fact that 
most canners advised the trade 
some time ago that they had dis- 
posed of their packs of California 
fruits, buyers continue to flock into 
this market with the apparent ex- 
pectation of supplementing pur- 
chases already made. Some are 
employing high pressure tactics, 
such as wiring their intentions of 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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coming and of arriving the next 
day by plane with reports of de- 
pleted stocks and signed state- 
ments of retail grocers of the con- 
dition of their holdings. A few 
months ago talks of this kind 
might have pried loose a few cars, 
but first hands are sold up here. 
Some canners do not have a case of 
canned fruits in their warehouses, 
other than those set aside for the 
Government. 


TOMATOES—Inquiry for canned 
tomatoes seems to be increasing 
here, rather than otherwise, since 
the news is out that the pack has 
been a very large one. What buy- 
ers do not seem to realize is the 
fact that the pack of peeled toma- 
toes has been a light one, and that 
the big volume this year is in 
puree, juice, hot sauce and other 
members of the tomato products 
family. Some of these items are 
still to be had, despite the fact that 
some packers are sold up. But 
fancy whole, fancy or extra stand- 
ards are in very limited supply. 


SARDINES—The season’s pack of 
sardines continues to maintain its 
lead over the showing of a year 
earlier and it may be that the civil- 
ian trade will be able to get more 
of this item than seemed likely a 
month or so ago. The pack for the 
season had reached 1,661,203 cases 
on the last reporting date, with 
canneries turning out more than a 
quarter of a million cases some 
weeks. Some canners are selling 
little until Government needs are 
filled. By the end of the year they 
expect to move larger quantities 
onto the domestic market. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack Below Cold Storage Holdings— 
Scarcity of Cannery Labor the Cause—Black 
Market Also a Factor—Pack Falls Off— 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 24, 1944 


SHRIMP—The seafood industry, 
particularly in shrimp, presents an 
unbalanced condition in that the 
cold storage holdings show an in- 
crease now over the same period 
last year, whereas the shrimp pack 
now is less than last year at this 
time, and it is not easy to explain 
why. However, it is not an un- 
usual situation, because it happens 
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quite often, and it has been fre- 
quently said that the demand and 
price of canned shrimp has little to 
do with the demand and price of 
the fresh or frozen shrimp. In 
other words, when the canned 
shrimp market is booming, the raw 
and frozen market may be slug- 
gish, as it appears to be the case 
at this time. 

The raw and frozen market has 
accumulated a surplus and I don’t 
believe this is the case with the 
canned shrimp market. 

A glance at the raw and the 
canned shrimp market today would 
indicate that the production of 
shrimp has not been properly dis- 
tributed, and as several factors 
may have been the cause of this 
seemingly uneven distribution, the 
outstanding one might be the 
scarcity of labor at the canning 
plants. This may have forced 
them to turn over to the raw, head- 
less shrimp dealers several loads of 
shrimp which they could not can on 
account of the shortage of help. In 
other cases the black market may 
have diverted several loads of 
shrimp intended for the canneries 
to the raw, headless shrimp dealers 
without the consent and perhaps 
knowledge of the canneries. 

There were more shrimp pro- 
duced the past week than the previ- 
ous one and the canneries received 
more shrimp than the previous one. 

The States of Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Texas pro- 
duced 10,858 barrels of shrimp, 
which was an increase of 1,235 
barrels the past week. Of this 
amount the canneries in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama received 
4,141 barrels or an increase of 890 
barrels over the previous week. 

The plants in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Texas and Georgia 
operating under the Seafood In- 
spection Service of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration reported 
that 9,935 standard cases of shrimp 
were canned during the week end- 
ing November 11, 1944, which is a 
drop in production of 12,267 stand- 
ard cases. 


The total amount of shrimp 
canned for the season up to, Nov. 
11, 1944, has been 335,285 stand- 
ard cases as against 340,400 stand- 
ard cases packed during the same 
period last year. 
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OFFERINGS 


TO ORIGINAL VENDORS 


TOMATOES—1942 Pack 

James Pearce Canning Co., Decoto, Calif. 1,250 c/s 
24/214, Std., located Batavia, N. Y. 

Bercut Richards Packing Co., San Francisco, Calif, 
4 lots of 1,250 e¢/s each 24/2%, Std., located 
Batavia, N. Y. 

IF. E. Booth Co., Ine., San Francisco, Calif. 4 lots 
consisting of 995 c/s, 1,250 e/s, 1,234 ¢/s, 
1,248 e¢/s, 24/21%4, Std., located Batavia, N. Y. 


Offers received to November 30, 1944. 


TO PACKERS OF THE COMMODITY 


TOMATOES 

1,282 e¢/s 24/214, Sub-Std., packed Kentucky, lo- 
cated Lynchburg, Va. 

2,153 c/s 24/2, Std., packed Arkansas, located St, 
Louis, Mo. 

13,998 ¢/s 24/2, Sub-Std., packed Maryland, located 
Baltimore, Md. 

1,725 e/s 24/2, Sub-Std., packed Arkansas, located 
St. Louis, Mo. 

2,044 e/s; 2,670 c/s; 4,802 c/s; 10,000 c/s; all 
24/2, Sub-Std., packed Maryland, located Pres- 
ton, Md. 


Offers received to December 4. Further infor- 
mation from James M. Kenny, Sales Division, 
Office of Distribution, WFA, Washington 25, D. C. 
Phone: Republic 4142, Ext. 4286. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO DO? 
(Continued from page 16) 


of business be handled in the present 
plant or must it be enlarged?” 

The answer to this as far as you are 
concerned lies in the answer to the ques- 
tions you have asked so far. Are you 
going to shoot the works and go after a 
greatly increased volume of business, or 
are you going to go along for a year or 
so with the present buildings and equip- 
ment you now have until the post war 
shape of things to come has been clearly 
outlined? Probably if you are wise you 
will replace any outmoded equipment, or 
add any new that may be clearly indi- 
cated in connection with the program 
you have laid out, allowing any plans for 
radical expansion to remain in abeyance 
until a year or two has passed. 

Certainly if you plan any extensive 
modernization of plants at this time you 
will decide how much additional volume 
and profit you will require to justify the 
expenditure necessary. 

This planning for the future seems to 
be of sufficient importance to warrant 
allowing further consideration of otiier 
phases of post-war planning to wait for 
some other column. Especially the most 
important consideration: “Do you pan 
on any extensive re-vamping of s:les 
programs?” 

We'll discuss this in an early iss 1e; 
watch for it, your sales and profits will 
increase after the war as you keep a'ive 
on developments in sales plans! 


CANADIAN GROCERS ELEC’ 


Alan R. Moore of Stratford has | 
elected president of the Indepen: ° 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of 
ronto. 

H. G. Robertson of Smith Falls 
named vice president, with John Cl: 
elected secretary-treasurer. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


‘here is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
ec.ipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
wiule fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rales, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, ete.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—HEight single head “Tuc” Corn Huskers in good 
condiiion; used during 1944 season. These Huskers have run 
only 137 hours. Will sell singly. Geo. W. McComas & Co., 
Monrovia, Md. 


PO SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Ho's! Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


SALE—Box Stitchers; Vegetable Peelers; Dicers; 
Ena: | Tanks; Pulpers; Finishers; Juice Extractors; M & S, 


aya and Liquid Fillers; Corn Conveyors; Stencil Cutters; 
La’ zx Machines; Meat Grinders; Boilers; Bean and Spinach 
Mac! cory. L. D. 822, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 


view Vest) Texas. 


FOR SALE—One Ermold Glass Labeling Machine, in excel- 
lent working condition. C & E Canners, 120 S. Monroe Ave., 
Hammonton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—4 FMC Automatic Bean Snippers; 32” dia. 
Drums, pulley driven. Complete. Practically new, used one 
short season. Adv. 4498, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Olney Pea Washer, first class condition; 
also one Ayars Bean Filler. Melrose Canning Co., Box 58, 
Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—‘*%-gallon Bottle Washer; Universal Bottle 
Washer; World Rotary Automatic Labeler; World, Ermold and 
Liquid National Semi-Automatic Labeler; Goldie Screw Capper; 
150-gallon Aluminum Jacketed Kettle; 100-gallon Stainless Steel 
Tanks; Horix-Haller 18-Spout Filler; H & K 24-Spout Filler; 
Adriance Duplex Crowner; 200 ft. 24%” diameter Solid Roller 
Conveyor, 17” wide overall; all priced to sell immediately. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—New 100-gallon Stainless Steel Tanks, never 
been used; Adriance Crowner and assorted lot of Roller Con- 
veyor. Adv. 44100, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Pivot Bucket Conveyors; Belt Conveyors; Speed 
Reducers; Coal Crushers; Vibrating Screens; 24” Saw Mill 
complete; Pumps; 12” X-H O. S. & Y. Iron Body, Brass 
Mounted, Flanged Gate Valves, 250# Pressure; Structural Steel 
Buildings; General line of new and used material handling 
equipment. Benkart Steel & Supply Co., 2017 Preble Ave., N. S., 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Steam-Jacketed Copper Kettles, two 125 gallon, 
one tinned; one 75 gallon; one 50 gallon; one 35 gallon; all in 
good repair. Adv. 44103, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4492, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—2 #10 Filling Machines (tomato juice); 2 300- 
gal. SS or glass lined Tanks with coils and traps; #10 Labeling 
Machine; Electric Carton Stitcher; Juice Extractor; Sanitary 
Pumps; Soaker Washers; Stencil Cutter; Roller Conveyor; 
Transplanters; Pickle Tanks. Adv. 4499, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We need urgently Jumbo Crowner for important 
contract. Give serial number, condition, age, etc., and price 
f.o.b. Adv. 44101, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Pineapple Peeling Machine with minimum capa- 
city of 30,000 pineapples per day; also No. 10 Crushed Pine- 
apple Filling Machine with capacity 5,000 cans per day. 
Miranda Bros. Trading Corp., 6 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


_FC SALE—Five (5) Buck Bean Nippers all in A-1 condi- 
tion; \e (1) new in 1944. One (1) Robins Bean Cutter with 
auto. ie finger feeders in A-1 condition, motor driven. 
ry can be inspected prior to sale. Terms Cash. Adv. 
4438. Canning Trade. 


FC SALE—2 CRCO No. 4 Bean Pregraders, new 1943; 
: Hot Water Exhausters; 1 Fairbanks Morse Deep Well 
Pum; 16x24 35 GPM; National Boiler Feed Water Heater 
Adv. 4498, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 


THE eur yw Westminster, Md. 


KERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Complete Tomato Cannery, except Boilers; 
100,000 case capacity. All equipment in excellent condition. 
Price reasonable. 


Adv. 44102, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4491, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent to handle all phases of plant 
operation from field to finished product for small modern plant 
located in Michigan. Desire man who has kept pace with latest 
processing techniques. Strong educational as well as practical 
background important. Splendid opportunity for the right man. 
Write complete personal history. Adv. 4494, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Aggressive Pacific Coast Packer of Frozen Foods 
soon to open new, modern plant needs Superintendent and. Head 
Field Man with experience in vegetables, especially Peas, Beans 
and Corn. We are interested in men who consider themselves 
above average mentally and strictly quality minded. This is an 
exceptional opportunity. Adv. 4497, The Canning Trade. 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 


For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 
MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 
Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 
WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 
Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


"A Complete Course in Canning” 


The 6th Edition 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


NO COSTLY RESCUE 


Old Farmer Tightmoney wasn’t stingy. He was merely eco- 
nomical in the management of his big farm and all his hired 
hands. One morning, while repairing the curb to his under- 
ground cistern, he very unexpectedly fell in, pulling the rope 
in with him as he went down. Having always been a good swim- 
mer, he had no trouble in keeping afloat, but the water was 
cold and he couldn’t climb out. His wife was helpless, alone 
and without a rope. 

“John!” she yelled excitedly down to him, “I’ll ring the dinner 
bell so’s the boys can come in and pull you out.” 

“What time is it?” he yelled. 

“Bout eleven o’clock.” 

“No, dang it, let ’em work on till dinner time. 
around till they come.” 


I’ll just swim 


Wishing to say something good about the departed, the colored 
minister stood beside the grave at which the crowd had gathered, 
and gave utterance to this solemn sentiment: 

“Lije Johnsing, you is gone, and us all hopes you is where us 
is afraid you isn’t.” 


TWO MINDS ALIKE 
Sweet Young Thing: “Have a cigarette?” 
Elderly Woman: “What? Smoke a cigarette? I’d rather kiss 
the first man that came along.” 
S.Y.T.: “So would I, but have a cigarette while we’re waiting.” 
A Chinese cook was walking. through the woods. He turned 
around to see a grizzly bear following him, smelling his tracks. 
“Hm,” said the Chinaman, “you like my tracks? Velly good, 
I make some more.” 


IT SURE IS 
Captain: “Who was that on the telephone, orderly?” 


Just a lady who said “It’s 
So I said “It sure is,” and 


Orderly: “No one important, sir. 
a long distance from New York.” 
hung up. 


YOU TELL ’EM 


A sergeant drilling a batch of recruits saw that one of them 
was marching out of step. Going to the man as they marched, 
he said sarcastically, “Do you know, bud, that they are all out of 
step except you?” 

“What?” asked the recruit innocently. 

“T said they are all out of step except you!” 

“Well,” was the retort, “you’re in charge; you tell ’em.” 


WAS I FAST? 


Baseball Player: “Was I fast? Listen, every time I ht 4 
home run I reached first base before the spectators could |ear 
the crack of the bat. Then when I rounded second, the second 
baseman usually said something that made me sore, so I slay ped 
the third baseman right in the catcher’s mouth.” 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


The daughter of the house, writes a Sandusky reader, was 
talking over the problem of what to serve her bridge-clu», @ 
group of girls with finicky appetites. 

One girl disliked salads, one refused sweets, another n2ver 
ate fruit and still another shunned meat. 

“Well,” her disgusted younger brother put in, “about the only 
thing left for that bunch is a good chaw of tobacco.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Hobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 

1. Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food \achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamii'on Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. “obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berli: hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis! -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La P Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


A. K. obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CO! EYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Betis apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis! -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

‘ Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CO! .=YORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlir: apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis: -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars . schine Co., Salem, N. J. 

‘lis apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish- Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
5 hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hami)| Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. /obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, io 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
pour & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsénkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, © onn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicac», Ill. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Robins Improved Stringless Bean Cutter, 
with self-feeding hopper. Also made with 
hand feed. 


Robins Improved Stringless Bean Slitter, 
A precision built, practical all purpose 
slitter, 


Haynie Tomato Scalder, proven by suc- 
cessful operation since 1938. Hundreds 
in use, 


The canning industry, right now, is 
doing a moreimportant job in our na- 
tional economy than it ever has done 
before —a task of increasing magni- 
tude. 

Providing the world with food in 
cans is no small achievement. The 
only means for meeting the growing 
demands of this hungry world for the 
products of the canner is by improv- 
ing methods, when that is possible, 
and by using the most efficient can- 
ning machinery obtainable. _ In this 
particular, the House of Robins makes 
its contribution. As manufacturers 
of canning machinery and equipment, 
we of the Company were never more 
determined than :ow to put the best 
that we possess, in material and skill, 
into everything we make—and we 
have been developing that skill for 
many years. Our catalog 700 gives 
the details. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


Baltimore 2, Md., U. S. A. 


Robins Grading Table, equipped with an 
apron of continuous metal slats 30 ins, 
wide, overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 
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U. S. A. 


NOW FOR 1945 DELIVERY 


Robins Improved Continuous Blancher, 
All steel welded construction. 


Robins Standard Retort. A general pur- 
pose retort in wide use for many years. 
Vertical and Horizontal, vatious sizes. 


Robins Single Bale Perforated Crates. 
Also specially constructed crates. 


A.K.ROBINS & CO, inc. A.K. ROBINS & \ 
| 
BMA.K.ROBINS & 
| ORDER 
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